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LATE  NEWS 


United  States  imports  of  cotton  for  cor.sur.ption  in  July  195** 
amounted  to  9,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  making  a  total  of  1*15,000 
"bales  for  August-July  1953-5^  .    This  total  includes  from  principal 
sources  77,000  bales  from  Egypt;  18,000  from  India;  17,000  from  Mexico; 
and  114,000  from  Pakistan. 

Imports  of  cotton  linters  into  the  United  States  in  July  195** 
amounted  to  9,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  making  a  total  of  166,000 
bales  for  August-July  1953-5**.    Principal  sources  included  in  the 
latter  figure  are  Mexico  89,000  bales;  U.S.S.R.  31,000;  and  Brazil 
28,000. 

Exports  of  cotton  linters  from  the  United  States  during  July  1951* 
amounted  to  25,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross.    The  August-July  total 
of  286,000  bales  shows  Germany  receiving  109,000  bales;  United  Kingdom 
51,000;  France  1*7,000;  Japan  1+4,000;  and  Canada  19,000. 


FOREIGN  CROPS  AM)  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S.  farm 
products  by  keeping  the  nation's  agricultural  interests  informed  of 
current  crop  and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in 
production,  prices,  supplies  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and 
other  factors  affecting  world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  is 
free  to  persons  in  the  U.S.  needing  the  information  it  contains. 

Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request  basis. 
Should  you  find  you  have  no  need  for  this  publication,  please  tear  off 
the  addreesograph  imprint  with  your  name  and  address,  pencil  "drop" 
upon  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Room  5922, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


September  27,  1951* 
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FIRST  FORECAST  INDICATES  LARGE  WORLD  BREADGRAIN  CROP 

A  large  195^  world  breadgrain  crop  is  estimated,  on  the  "basis  of 
preliminary  reports  available  to  the  Foraign  Agricultural  Service.  The 
first  forecast  of  about  2k9  million  short  tons  of  wheat  and  rye,  combined, 
is  veil  above  average,  though  about  8  percent  below  the  all-time  record 
production  in  1952.    It  is  also  below  the  near-record  harvest  of  1953. 
The  decline  from  the  1953  crop  is  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  world  wheat 
outturn,  with  preliminary  estimates  showing  an  increase  over  last  year's 
low  rye  production. 

The  world  wheat  crop  is  now  forecast  at  6,870  million  bushels,  a 
decrease  of  5  percent  compared  with  the  1953  total,  but  still  well  above 
average.    Rye  production,  forecast  at  1,520  million  bushels,  is  2  per- 
cent above  the  small  1953  production,  but  is  considerably  below  the  pre- 
war level,  because  of  reduced  acreage. 

The  bulk  of  the  reduction  in  wheat  occurred  in  Worth  America,  where 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  principal  producers  of  the  area,  both 
have  considerably  smaller  crops  than  those  of  a  year  ago.    The  high  level 
of  carry-over  stocks  in  both  countries,  however,  bring3  total  supplies 
for  the  current  marketing  seaaon  to  a  record  or  near -record  level. 
Supplies  in  the  United  States  for  the  current  marketing  year  were  at  an 
all-time  high  of  about  1,865  million  buehels.    That  is  8  percent  above 
the  previous  record  of  last  year.    Canada's  wheat  supply,  based  on  carry- 
over August  1  and  the  September  forecast  of  production  is  965  million 
bushels,  which  falls  only  18  million  bushels  short  of  the  record  supply 
on  August  1,  1953. 

Exportable  supplies  from  this  area  thus  would  exceed  any  foreseeable 
demand  from  importing  areas.    While  some  question  arises  as  to  the  out- 
look for  high  quality  grain  in  Canada's  crop  this  year,  the  large  carry- 
over stocks  include  a  good  proportion  of  quality  grain.  Traditional 
European  markets  for  North  American  wheat  report  relatively  good  crops 
this  year.    This  is  also  marked  in  Spain,  where  import  requirements  will 
be  sharply  below  those  of  a  year  ago.    France  and  Sweden,  both  minor 
exporters,  expect  to  have  larger  surpluses  than  in  1953-5**.    Here  again, 
quality  of  the  grain  is  a  factor  that  could  affect  exportable  surpluses. 
Reports  from  a  number  of  European  countries  indicate  that  unfavorable 
conditions  have  affected  the  quality  of  this  year's  harvest.  Trade 
sources  estimate  that  about  10  percent  of  France's  current  crop  is  unfit 
for  milling.    An  exception  to  the  generally  good  outturns  is  seen  in 
Yugoslavia  where  the  current  production  is  reportedly  considerably  below 
that  of  1953. 

In  contrast  with  western  Europe's  generally  favorable  wheat  harvests, 
the  crop  in  other  Europe  is  estimated  to  be  smaller  than  in  1953 ,  mainly 
because  of  unfavorable  conditions  in  most  of  the  Satellite  countries. 
They  appear  to  have  been  relatively  favorable  only  in  Poland,  by  far 
the  largest  rye  producer  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  this  area. 

(Tables  on  following  pages;  text  continued  on  Page  357) 
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AUSTRIA  FIXES  195^-55  MARKET  PRICES  FOR 
DOMESTIC  BREADGRAINS  AND  IMPORTED  WHEAT 

Austria's  guaranteed  producer  price  for  home-grown  wheat  during  the 
current  195**-55  marketing  season  has  "been  increased  "by  11  cents  per  "bushel 
compared  with  the  195 3 -5I+  level,  but  that  for  rye  has  been  reduced  by  10 
cents.    The  new  price  for  home-grown  grain  is  250  schillings  per  quintal 
($2.63  per  bushel)  for  wheat  and  23O  schillings  ($2.25  per  bushel)  for  rye. 
Last  season  the  guaranteed  producer  price  was  2^0  schillings  per  quintal 
for  both  grains,  or  $2.52  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  $2.35  for  rye.    The  price 
of  imported  wheat  was  fixed  at  200  schillings  per  quintal  ($2.10  per  bushel), 
the  same  as  in  1953-5*4 . 

Breadgrain  price  guarantees  to  producers  include  basic  prices  and  sub- 
sidies for  wheat  and  rye  delivered  to  designated  rail  or  water  shipping 
points.    The  basic  price  for  195*4-55  wheat  deliveries  is  200  schillings  per 
quintal  ($2.10  per  bushel)  compared  to  180  schillings  per  quintal  ($1.76 
per  bushel)  for  rye .    Producer  subsidies  for  both  wheat  and  rye  are  at  the 
same  rate,  50  schillings  per  quintal  ($0.53  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  $0.1*9 
per  bushel  for  rye) .    In  operation,  the  farmer  will  receive  the  total 
guaranteed  price  when  his  grain  is  delivered,  adjusted  for  stipulated 
seasonal  price  and  test  weight  variations,  and  the  purchaser  will  be 
reimbursed  later  by  the  Government  for  the  subsidy  payments. 

Actual  prices  paid  to  growers  during  the  season  will  range  from  a  July 
low  of  2U3  schillings  for  wheat  ($2.55  per  bushel)  and  223  schillings  for 
rye  ($2.18  per  bushel)  to  a  February -June  high  of  256  schillings  for  wheat 
($2.69  per  bushel)  and  236  schillings  for  rye  ($2.31  per  bushel) .  This 
seasonal  price  variation  is  provided  in  order  to  encourage  farm  storage  and 
orderly  marketing. 

Producer  price  premiums  and  discounts  are  provided  for  variations  from 
the  basic  test  weight  of  78  kilograms  per  hectoliter  (60.6  pounds  per 
bushel)  for  wheat  and  71  (55.2  pounds  per  bushel)  for  rye.    Premiums  for 
heavy  wheat  are  1.00  schilling  per  quintal  (1.0  cents  per  bushel)  when  the 
test  weight  reaches  79  kilograms  (6l.k  pounds  per  bushel),  and  1.90  schillings 
(2.0  cents  per  bushel)  when  it  reaches  80  kilograms  (62.2  pounds  per  bushel) . 
Discounts  for  light  wheat  are  I.30  schillings  per  quintal  (l.k  cents  per 
bushel)  when  the  test  weight  drops  to  75  kilograms  (58.3  pounds  per  bushel); 
2.60  schillings  (2.7  cents  per  bushel)  when  it  drops  to       kilograms  (57-5 
pounds  per  bushel) ;  and  k  .50  schillings  (*»  .7  cents  per  bushel  when  it  drops 
to  73  kilograms  (56.7  pounds  per  bushel) . 

Premiums  for  heavy  rye  are  0.50  schillings  per  quintal  (0.5  cents  per 
bushel)  when  the  test  weight  reaches  73  kilograms  (56.7  pounds  per  bushel) 
and  0.90  schillings  (0.9  cents  per  bushel)  when  it  reaches  7^  kilograms 
(57.5  pounds  per  bushel).    Discounts  for  light  rye  are  O.I4O  schillings  (O.k 
cents  per  bushel)  when  the  test  weight  drops  to  69  kilograms  (53-6  pounds 
per  bushel);  0.50  schillings  (0.5  cents  per  bushel)  when  it  drops  to  68 
kilograms  (52.8  pounds  per  bushel);  0.60  schillings  (0.6  cents  per  bushel) 
when  it  drops  to  67  kilograms  (52.1  pounds  per  bushel);  and  2.00  schillings 
(2.0  cents  per  bushel)  when  it  drops  to  66  kilograms  (51.3  pounds  per 
bushel) . 
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Distribution  of  imported  vheat  continues  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Government  with  the  base  price  continued  at  200  schillings  per  quintal 
($2.10  per  bushel) .    However,  increases  or  decreases  in  this  base  price  are 
provided  for  by  a  series  of  premiums  and  discounts  depending  on  quality, 
moisture  content,  and  test  weight. 

Imported  wheat  is  classed  either  as  high  quality,  standard  quality,  or 
sub-standard  quality.    High  quality  wheat  includes  Canadian  Manitoba 
Northern,  grades  1,  2  and  3;  U.S.  Northern  Spring,  grades  1  and  2;  U.S.  Hard 
Winter,  grades  1  and  2;  and  any  others  that  conform  to  specifications 
prescribed  for  high  quality  wheat.    High  quality  wheat  is  divided  into  3 
groups  with  premiums  ranging  from  k  .50  schillings  per  quintal  (**  .7  cents 
per  bushel)  to  12.00  schillings  per  quintal  (12.6  cents  per  bushel) . 
Standard  quality  wheat  includes  mainly  varieties  from  Southeast  Europe  and 
U.S.  Red  Winter  Wheat  Grades  1  and  2.    Premiums  or  discounts  for  quality  are 
not  applicable  to  imports  of  standard  quality    wheat.    Sub-standard  wheat 
includes  all  imports  not  meeting  the  requirements  for  high  or  standard  quality 
grain.    For  sub-standard  quality  wheat,  discounts  of  from  k  .00  to  6.00 
schillings  per  quintal  (^.2  cents  to  6.3  cents  per  bushel)  are  allowed. 

Price  discounts  for  excess  moisture  in  imported  wheat  range  from  one 
percent  for  Ik  percent  moisture  to  1,5  percent  for  17  percent  moisture 
(2.1  cents  to  3.2  cents  per  bushel).    Premiums  and  discounts  on  imported 
wheat  of  high  or  low  test  weight  are  the  same  as  for  indigenous  wheat. 

As  in  1953-5**,  domestic  barley,  rye,  oats,  and  corn  is  bought  and  sold 
at  free  market  prices.    However,  imported  coarse  grain  continues  to  be 
sold  under  the  Grain  Equalization  Fund  system  at  the  subsidized  wholesale 
price  of  l88.81j  schillings  per  quintal  ($3.31  per  cwt.)  and  at  200.00 
schillings  ($3.50  per  cwt.)  to  the  producer. 

CUBA  REDUCES  GUARANTEED  PRODUCER 
FRICE  FOR  195*1  SUMMER  CORN  CROP 

The  guaranteed  producer  price  for  Cuba's  summer  or  "water"  corn  crop 
was  fixed  at  $1.52  per  bushel  by  the  Government's  decree  (No.  155*0  of 
August  U,  195^.    This  price,  applicable  during  the  period  of  August  5  - 
December  31,  195**,  represents  a  reduction  of  $0.*tl  per  bushel,  or  21 
percent,  from  the  guaranteed  price  of  $1.93  per  bushel  in  effect  during 
1953-51*.    Reasons  given  for  the  reduction  were  lower  world  market  prices 
and  surplus  production  in  Cuba. 

The  Administration  of  Corn  Stabilization  (ACS) ,  an  agency  of  the  Cuban 
Government  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  was  created  by  the  same  decree  to 
make  purchases  and  sales.    The  ACS  will  purchase  all  corn  offered,  either 
by  farmers  or  Rural  Credit  Associations,  at  the  established  guaranteed 
price. 

In  operation,  the  guaranteed  price  will  be  paid  for  clean,  shelled 
com,  packed  in  100  pound  bags,  of  not  over  12  percent  moisture  content 
delivered  to  warehouses  designated  by  the  ACS.    Wet,  unshelled,  or  bulk 
corn  will  also  be  accepted  under  certain  conditions  with  the  cost  of 
drying,  shelling,  cleaning,  or  bagging  deducted  from  the  guaranteed 
producer  price.    In  disposing  of  corn  purchased  under  this  program,  the 
ACS  presumably  hopes  to  realize  a  price  high  enough  to  cover  purchase  and 
handling  costs. 
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THAILAND  RICE 
EXPORTS 

Total  rice  exports  from  Thailand  for  the  January -August  period  of 
195^  amounted  to  669,000  metric  tons  (1  metric  ton  =  2,20U.6  pounds)  as 
compared  with  956,000  tons  in  the  corresponding  months  of  a  year  earlier. 
Some  signs  of  increased  activity,  however,  reportedly  are  appearing  on  the 
rice-export  market.    The  demand  for  high-grade  rice  is  continually  strong, 
and  more  of  the  lower  grades  that  have  "been  clogging  market  channels  also 
are  "being  sold.    The  British  territories  and  Thailand  are  said  to  he  near 
agreement  with  respect  to  additional  sales  of  rice. 


RECORD  EUROPEAN  RICE 
CROP  IN  1951* 

The  total  rice  harvest  of  Europe  in  195**  (September-November)  is 
expected  to  be  the  largest  on  record.    Rice  crop  estimates  are  larger  than 
last  season  in  all  of  the  5  principal  countries  of  production  -  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Greece,  and  France. 

Rice  acreage  in  Italy  increased  3  percent  and  a  preliminary  estimate 
places  production  at  only  a  slightly  larger  volume  than  in  the  year  before. 
Spain's  acreage  in  rice  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  weather  has  been 
favorable  for  high  yields  per  acre. 

The  new-rice  crop  situation  in  Portugal  and  Greece  is  similar  in  that 
in  both  countries  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  is  considerably  larger  than 
last  year,  and  is  only  slightly  more  than  the  record  area  in  rice  2  years 
ago;  prospects  are  for  above-average  yields  in  these  countries. 

The  rice  acreage  of  France  was  about  the  same  as  in  1953,  but  the 
proportion  of  the  crop  grown  by  transplanting  increased  noticeably  this 
year.    Operations  were  about  2  weeks  late  because  of  cool  weather.  The 
harvest  is  expected  to  occur  in  late  September  and  early  October,  with 
proper  maturing  of  the  crop  reportedly  depending  on  the  extent  that  cool 
weather  affected  yields  late  in  the  growing  season.    The  current  estimate 
is  for  a  larger  crop  than  in  1953. 

(Table  on  following  page) 

MEXICO  PLANS  TO  REDUCE  CIGARETTE  IMPORTS 
TO  15  PERCENT  OF  THE  1953  LEVEL 

The  American  Embassy  at  Mexico  City  reports  that  the  current  policy 
of  the  Mexican  Government  is  to  limit  imports  of  cigarettes  to  15  percent 
of  the  amount  imported  in  1953-    Imports  during  1953  were  2k9  thousand 
pounds  and  in  the  future  the  limit  will  be  about  37  thousand  pounds  per 
year.    Legal  imports  of  United  States  cigarettes  into  Mexico  amounted  to 
2h2  thousand  pounds  in  1953.    These  quotas  are  to  be  flexible  and  may  be 
revised  upward  or  downward  as  the  balance  of  payments  and  other  factors 
permit . 
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IRAQ  TOBACCO  MONOPOLY  ACTS  TO 
IMPROVE  QUALITY  OF  DOMESTIC  TOBACCO 

The  Tobacco  Monopoly  of  Iraq,  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality 
of  its  domestic  tobacco,  has  increased  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  better 
grades  of  leaf  from  the  195^  crop.    Iraq  produces  oriental-type  tobacco 
which,  to  date,  has  not  achieved  acceptance  in  foreign  markets.    The  Monop- 
oly has  made  efforts  in  the  past  to  provide  growers  with  high-quality  seed- 
lings and  cultural  information  in  an  attempt  to  produce  leaf  more  accept- 
able to  foreign  buyers.    It  believes  that  by  increasing  the  prices  for  the 
top  grades,  farmers  will  be  induced  to  produce  tobacco  that  will  meet 
export  requirements. 


Comparison  of  1953  and  I95I*  Prices  Paid  by  the  Iraq  Monopoly 
 (U.  S.  dollars  per  100  pounds)  


Type  ; 

Grade  ] 

1953  ! 

Leaf  Tobacco  : 

Special 

:       Grade  : 

'  $35.56 

ti 

1  A  ; 

:  29.21 

:  35.56 

it 

:         1  B 

:  29.21 

:  29.21 

it 

:  2 

:  26.0lt 

:  26.67 

it 

:  3 

:  19.05 

:  20.32 

Crushed  Tobacco 

1 

:  21.86 

;  20.32 

11 

:  2 

:         17. 51 

:  17.78 

it 

:  3 

:  10.16 

:  10.16 

Iraq:  Production  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco 
 Farm  Sales  Weight  

Year  Amount 

1,000  Pounds 

Av.  19*»5  -*»9  5,861* 

1950  8,523 

1951  10,273 

1952  9,212 

1953  15,878 
195**  1/  17,637 


l/  Preliminary. 

Source:    Based  on  U.  S.  Foreign  Officer  Reports. 
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HONG  KONG  TOBACCO  IMPORTS  UP  SLIGHTLY 
IN  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  195k 

Hong  Kong  imported  ^.3  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  and 
2.0  million  pounds  of  cigarettes  in  the  first  half  of  1951*,  compared  with 
k  .2  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured  tohacco  and  1.9  million  pounds  of 
cigarettes  in  the  first  half  of  1953-    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
from  the  United  States,  however,  dropped  from  nearly  2.3  million  pounds  in 
January -June  1953  to  1.9  million  pounds  this  year.    Cigarette  imports  from 
the  United  States  also  dropped;  the  difference  -was  made  up,  as  in  unmanu- 
factured tobacco,  by  increased  imports  from  the  Sterling  area,  China  and 
Macao . 


HONG  KONG:  Imports  of  Unmanufactured  l/  Tobacco  and 
 Cigarettes:    Jan. -June,  1953  and  195^  


Country  of  Origin  ' 

Unmanufactured  l/ 

Cigarettes 

Jan-June  : 

1953  ■  • 

Jan -June  : 
195^  : 

*  J an -June  ■ 
:      1953  : 

Jan -June 
195U 

1,000  : 
pounds 

1,000  : 
pounds  : 

:    1,000  : 
:  pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Central  Africa  (British) 

China 

Macao 

Other 

1,286 
:  .  2,266 
7 

:  ■  233 
:  Ikl 
312 

:    1,375  : 
:    1,930  : 
:       277   •  : 
:       26l  : 
:       318  : 
:        163  : 

:  623 
:  1,2*11 

':  26 
:  3 

'.  6k<? 
:  1,11*1 
:  29 
:  16 
:  183 
:  21 

Total 

;  ^,2145 

:  k,32k  : 

I  1,893 

;  2,035 

l/  Includes  cut  tobacco  for  further  processing,  stems  and  scraps. 


NEW  ZEALAND  STUDIES  PRICE 
SUPPORTS  FOR  MEAT  ANIMALS 

The  New  Zealand  Government  recently  set  up  a  special  committee 
of  senior  officials  to  consider  the  possibility  of  operating  a  price 
support  program  for  meat  products.    The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  meat  industry  reserve  funds  amounting  to  kl  million  pounds  sterling 
to  be  used  to  guarantee  floor  prices  for  meat  animals  or  meat  in  the 
event  that  prices  in  export  markets  fall  to  undesirably  low  levels.  The 
committee  is  to  report  its  findings  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
at  an  unspecified  date. 

Cancellation  of  the  long-term  meat  contract  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  New  Zealand  this  year  offers  the  possibility  of  higher 
prices  for  New  Zealand's  meat  surplus  in  the  near  future.  However, 
the  ending  of  the  contract  also  relieves  the  United  Kingdom  of 
any  responsibility  for  guaranteeing  prices  for  New  Zealand's  pro- 
ducers over  a  longer  period. 
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WORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  SECOND  QUARTER,  195*+  1/ 

Factory  production  of  butter,  cheese  and  dried  milk  was  up,  but  canned 
milk  was  down  in  the  primary  producing  countries  in  the  second  quarter 
of  195^  when  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  1953 •    Ln  the  latter  period 
milk  production  was  favored  with  improved  weather  conditions  after  the  cold 
spring  in  Western  Europe.    Generally  favorable  conditions  also  prevailed 
in  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  this  quarter  and  milk  production 
was  higher  than  a  year  ago.    In  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  however,  somewhat 
unsettled  conditions  both  in  Australia  and  Mew  Zealand  were  reflected  in 
lower  milk  output. 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  the  April-June  quarter  of  195^ 
increased  about  k  percent  over  the  corresponding  quarter  a  year  earlier. 
In  Denmark,  Western  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  a  large  proportion 
of  manufacturing  supplies  continued  to  be  diverted  to  butter,  output  of 
which  was  above  that  of  comparable  1953*    Higher  butter  production  re- 
flected the  increase  in  milk  deliveries  to  plants  in  both  the  Netherlands 
and  Ireland.    Production  was  down  in  Sweden,  due  largely  to  increased 
consumption  of  fluid  milk,  which  reduced  manufacturing  supplies.  Output 
also  was  down  in  Norway 

Production  of  butter  in  Australia  was  maintained  at  approximately 
the  1953  level,  but  in  New  Zealand,  output  declined  sharply.    In  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  somewhat  higher  butter  production  reflected 
the  availability  of  increased  quantities  of  milk  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

Factory  production  of  cheese  in  the  second  quarter  of  195*+  rose  3 
percent  over  the  comparable  period  in  1953*    Cheese  plants  in  the  United 
Kingdom  continued  to  utilize  large  quantities  of  milk.    Output  also 
increased  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  decreased  in  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands.    Production  in  Australia  showed  a  gain  over  the  preceding 
year,  but  was  down  in  New  Zealand.    Higher  output  was  reported  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Over-all  canned  milk  production  in  the  period  under  review  showed 
a  general  decline  in  the  main  dairying  countries.    The  marked  fall  in 
output  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  partly  attributable  to  the  high  production 
in  1953>  a  decline  in  consumption,  generally  unsettled  conditions  with 
de-rationing  and  the  termination  of  bulk  buying  contracts  by  the  Ministry 
of  Food. 

1/    A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign  A^;ri~ 
culture  Circular  available  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Manufacture  of  dried  milk  in  the  second  quarter  of  195I4  exceeded 
that  of  the  earlier  year  by  8  percent.    Higher  production  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  solids  in  the  larger  producing  countries  accounted  for  this 
increase . 

Prospects  for  milk  production  in  Western  Europe  appear  to  he 
favorable.    A  good  opening  to  the  new  season  is  indicated  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere.    In  Canada,  the  number  of  milk  cows  is  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  and  with  good  pasturage,  milk  production  is  expected  to 
increase. --By  Regina  M.  Murray,  based  in  part  upon  U.  S.  Foreign  Officer 
reports . 

MEAT  PRODUCTION  INCREASING 
IN  FRANCE 

The  upward  trend  in  meat  production  in  France  which  began  in  1952 
continued  through  1953  and  the  first  half  of  195I+ .    Total  meat  output 
during  the  first  half  of  195*4  was  13  percent  greater  than  a  year  earl- 
ier.   Production  of  beef  increased  2k  percent,  veal  19  percent, 
mutton  and  horsemeat  each  5  percent,  but  pork  production  was  practic- 
ally equal  to  a  year  earlier. 

Currently  farmers  are  demanding  a  renewal  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Fund  for  price  support  activities,  particularly  beef,  to  avoid  the 
recurrence  of  the  price  declines  like  those  which  occurred  last  fall. 
Storage  stocks  of  meat  acquired  last  fall  and  winter  under  the  Government 
price  support  program  had  been  reduced  to  a  low  level  on  August  1. 

Beef  prices  rose  seasonally  in  the  LaVillette  market  from  January 
to  May  but  had  declined  somewhat  by  June.    Prices  during  the  first 
half  of  the  year  averaged  only  moderately  below  a  year  earlier.  How- 
ever, prices  of  mutton  averaged  moderately  above  a  year  earlier  and 
hog  prices  were  up  substantially.    Large  exports  of  meat  gave  strong 
support  to  meat  prices  during  this  period  (see  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  August  l6,  195*0  . 

It  is  expected  that  feed  supplies  for  the  coming  winter  will  be 
somewhat  below  a  year  earlier  but  will  be  adequate  for  feeding  require- 
ments.   Supplies  of  barley,  oats,  and  corn  are  expected  to  be  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier  but  wheat  is  of  poor  quality  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  crop  will  be  of  feed  quality.    Hay  production  has  been 
reduced  and  is  of  relatively  low  quality  because  of  heavy  rains, 
but  due  to  the  heavy  summer  rains  the  fall  pasture  prospects  are 
f  avorable . 

-    There  is  some  agitation  among  farm  organizations  for  a  Government 
subsidy  on  wheat  to  be  used  as  animal  feed  for  meat  animals  or  meat 
for  export.    This  would  use  up  surplus  wheat  supplies  and  would  be 
an  alternative  to  current  large  export  subsidies  on  wheat. 
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URUGUAYAN  MEAT  SALES 
TO  GREECE 

The  Greek  Government  has  recently  purchased  an  additional  1.5 
million  pounds  of.  frozen  "beef  of  Continental  F  Grade  in  Uruguay  for 
2k  cents  per  pound  f .o.b.  Uruguay.     (Sea  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 
August  30,  195*0.    Recent  Greek  pu  rchases  also  included  1.3  million 
pounds  of  2-year  old  vether  mutton  carcasses  for  about  l6  cents  a 
pound  f  .o.b.  Uruguay. 

COLOMBIA  IMPOSTS  LARGE  NUMBER 
OF  CATTLE  FROM  U.S.  l/ 

United  States  producers  have  greatly  increased  exports  of  breeding 
cattle  to  Colombia  this  year  as  the  Colombia  Government  has  inaugurated 
programs  to  encourage  imports  so  as  to  increase  cattle  numbers  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  local  stock.    United  States  exports  to 
Colombia  during  the  first  7  months  of  195*1  totaled  1,797  head  com- 
pared vith  97^  during  the  full  year  1953.    It  is  reported  that  Colombia 
imported  ^00  breeding  bulls  last  year  and  2,935  females  for  herd  im- 
provement.   According  to  present  indications  these  figures  will  be 
substantially  exceeded  in  195*» . 

Due  to  political  unrest  and  outbreaks  of  guerilla  warfare  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  cattle  numbers  occurred  between  1950  and  mid- 
1953  in  many  important  cattle  producing  areas  of  Colombia.    During  this 
period  there  was  a  wide-scale  abandonment  of  ranches  and  there  was 
little  incentive  for  other  operators  to  maintain  the  size  of  their  pro- 
ductive units.    The  stormy  political  situation  has  now  cleared  and 
most  cattlemen  have  returned  to  their  ranches,  investors  are  willing 
to  finance  cattle  expansion  programs  and  ranchers  are  anxious  to  re- 
stock their  ranches.    The  industry  is  on  the  verge  of  a  potentially 
large-scale  development  that  will  assist  materially  toward  the  diver- 
sification of  Colombian  agriculture  and  make  the  economy  less  depend- 
ent on  coffee  production. 

During  the  past  several  months  the  Government  has  undertaken  a 
number  of  measures  to  stimulate  imports  of  cattle.    More  Government 
credit  has  been  made  available  for  buying  imported  cattle,  tax  con- 
cessions have  been  provided  to  importers  of  purebred  bulls,  and  live- 
stock have  been  imported  for  sale  to  colonists.    The  Government 
intends  to  organize  a  National  Federation  of  Livestock  Producers 
vihich  could  acquire,  import,  export,  sell  and  distribute  livestock  of 
all  types.    A  proposal  to  import  a  large  number  of  commercial  heifers-- 
in  excess  of  100,000  a  year  --  has  received  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
in  recent  months  but  little  has  been  done  to  carry  it  to  completion. 
The  President  of  Colombia  is  giving  full  support  to  plans  for  mass 
importations. 

1/  A  summary  of  Livestock  Developments  in  Colombia  will  be  published 
soon  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular,  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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ERITREA'S  MEAT 
EXPORTS 

Eritrea's  meat  packing  plants  are  increasing  sales  to  Israel  and. 
Europe.    One  Asmara  plant  is  continuing  to  ship  meat  to  Israel  through 
the  Suez  Canal  and  has  had  no  difficulty  with  Egyptian  authorities 
in  getting  clearance.    Another  Asmara  plant  has  recently  concluded  a 
contract  "to  deliver  100,000  cans  of  meat  to  Western  Germany  at  the  rate 
of  about  10  U.S.  cents  per  pound.    A  third  Asmara  plant  has  maintained 
steady,  but  rather  limited,  exports  of  canned  meats. 

COSTA  RICA  REVISES  MEAT 
INSPECTION  LAW 

Comprehensive  changes  in  Costa  Rica's  basic  sanitary  and  inspection 
laws  relating  to  livestock  slaughter,  meat  production,  exports,  and 
imports  were  published  as  Decree  No.  9  of  La  Gaceta  (Diario  Oficial) 
on  August  29,  195**-.    The  legislation  was  patterned  after  the  meat 
inspection  laws  of  the  United  States  and  will  permit  products  meeting 
the  inspection  standards  to  continue  to  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States.    A  few  years  ago  Costa  Rica  shipped  a  small  amount  of  carcass  and 
canned  beef  to  the  United  States  but  no  shipments  have  been  received 
during  1953  and  195^. 

It  is  reported  that  the  municipal  slaughterhouse  at  San  Jose  will- 
not  measure  up  to  the  new  standards.    However,  plans  have  been  formulated 
by  the  Government  for  the  financing  and  construction  of  a  new  facility; 
when  it  has  been  completed  the  old  slaughterhouse  will  be  condemned. 


THE  DAIRY  SITUATION 
IN  THE  U.  K. 

While  there  is  some  concern  that  a  poor  hay  crop  may  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  milk  production,  output  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
12.6  billion  pounds  is  currently  running  3*6  percent  ahead  of  last 
year's  production  for  the  first  7  months.    The  increase  is  attributed  . 
to  good  grazing  conditions  to  date  and  a  rise  of  5  percent  in  milk  cow 
numbers. 

At  the  same  time  production  has  been  increasing  there  has  been  a 
slight  decline  in  the  use  of  milk  in  fluid  consumption;  this  has 
resulted  in  the  face  of  an  advertising  campaign  to  increase  milk  drink- 
ing.   The  increase  production  has  consequently  been  going  into  manu- 
facture, mostly  for  butter.    Milk  for  cheese  manufacture  has  increased 
from  20  to  30  million  pounds  since  April,  but  milk  for  butter  has  jumped 
more  than  50  million  pounds  a  month;  utilization  by  condenseries  has. 
dropped  by  as  much  as  20  million  pounds  a  month. 
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The  increased  production  of  butter  and  cheese  is  expected  to 
reduce  somewhat  the  demand  for  imported  products,  although  any  such 
lessening  in  demand  will  not  be  felt  immediately.    In  fact  imports 
during  the  first  6  mouths  of  195U  were  slightly  above  1953*    Butter  im- 
ports totaled  370  million  pounds  between  January-July  195*+  as  against 
353  million  in  1953;  cheese  imports  were  202  million  pounds  as  against 
takings  of  190  million  during  the  first  6  months  of  1953  < 

Imports  of  canned  milk  declined  precipitously  because  of  a  saturated 
market.    The  Ministry  of  Food  terminated  its  bulk  buying  contracts  with 
fairly  large  stocks  on  hand.    About  5,7  million  pounds  of  canned  milk 
were  received  during  the  first  half  of  195^  while  receipts  during  the 
same  period  in  1953  totaled  31.9  million  pounds.     Dried  whole  milk 
receipts  'from  abroad  have  dropped 'about  35  percent  to  1U.7  million 
pounds  during  January  -  July,  1954. 


DAIRY  SITUATION  DARKENS 

IN  JAPAN   •  ' 

The  Bank  of  Tokyo's  Weekly  Review  of  economic  affairs  in  Japan  says, 
in  the  mid-August  issue,  that  the  dairy  situation  is  beginning  to  tighten 
up  after  a  long  upward  trend.  The  Bank  points  out  that  the  increased 
milk  production,  which  Japan  has  beer  retting  almost  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  has  had  a  concurrent  rising  trend  iu  sales;  now,  however,  the  upward 
sales  trend  has  been  stopped,  and  possibly  turned  downward,  but  production 
is  still  increasing. 

Milk  production  in  1953  which  was,  at  1.5  billion  pounds,  126  percent 
above  1952  levels,  is  showing  a  further  increase  during  the  current  year. 
The  price  of  milk  has  dropped  to  15. U  cen^s  per  quart  from .17. 8  cents 
(while  the  Bank' does  not  state  it,  this  is  probably  the  wholesale  price) 
The  price  of  butter  which  had  a  range  from  $1.11  to  $1.33  a  pound  now 
fluctuates  between  $1.00  and  $1.11  and  stocks  on  hand  are  said  to  have 
doubled  over  the  period  of  several  months.  : 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  definite  leveling  off  in  butter  consump- 
tion during  the  past  year.    The  feeling  is  that  even  with  the  price 
decline  there  is  little  liklihood  of  a  further  increase  In  consumption 
since  the  Japanese,  a  traditionally  rice-eating  people,  are  consuming 
their  limit  in  bread. 

Japan  reported  imports  of  butter  during  1953  of  :over  4.5  million 
pounds . 

To  make  the  dairy  situation  outlook  even  more  serious,  farmers  are 
paying  10  percent  more  for  feed  than  a  year  ago. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS : 


Current  wholesale  prices  at  specified  markets,  with  comparisons 
(In  U.  S„  Cents  Per  Pound) 


Country,  market  and 
description 

:  Butter 

:  Cheese 

*   Dn  +  o 

:  1954 

:Price 

•  Quotations 

.  JJaue 

;  1954 

:Price 

:  Quotations 

:  Month 
: earlier 

:  Year 
: earlier 

:  Month 
:  earlier 

:  Year 
:  earlier 

United  Kingdom  (London) 
Group  1 
Group  d 
Group  3 

National  butter 
Ration  varieties 

:Aug.  26 
:Aug.  26 
:Aug.  26 
:Sept.  1 

!  - 

I  46.5 
:  45.3 
:  44.7 

1 

:  49.1 
:  47.8 
:  42.2 
: 

: 

:  41.0 

:Aug.  26 
:Aug.  26 
:Aug.  26 

:Sept.  4 

:  22.6 
:  18.2 
:  17.0 

: 

:  22.6 
:  20.8 
:  I8.9 

: 

:  25.0 

Australia  (Sydney) 
Choicest  butter 
Choicest  Cheddar 

•Aug.  28 

:  41.9 

:  41.9 

:  41.9 

:Aug.  28 

:  25.7 

:  25.7 

:  25.7 

Irish  Republic  (Dublin) 
Creamery  butter  (bulk) 
Cheese 

:Aug.  27 

:  ^9.2 

1  55.0 

:    55.4  . 

Aug.  27 

:  31.0 

:  31^0 

:  31.0 

Denmark  (Copenhagen) 

:Aug.  26 

:  42.1, 

:  42.1 

:    42,1  : 

 :_ 

: 

Prance  (Paris) 

Charentes  Creamery  < 
butter  < 

Aug.  27; 

71.3: 

66.1  j 

78-4  i 

- 

:       -  : 

Germany  (Kempt en)  : 
Markenbutter  « 

Aug.  25: 

60. 0: 

60.0  : 

59-5  \ 

!       -  : 

- 

United  States  : 
92-score  creamery  (N.Yjs 
Cheddar  (Wisconsin)  : 

Sept.  3: 

58.3^ 

57.9  s 

66c4 ; 

Sept,  3: 

32  .,0; 

31.8  | 

35.0 

Netherlands  (Leeuwarden) : 
Creamery  ' butter 
FvC.1  cream  Gouda  ; 
Edam  40  percent  ; 

ft  _  _  oQ 

Aug .  2o : 

4o.2 : 

46.2  \ 

^6.3  1  -  ; 

-  ;Aug.  20: 

-  sAug*  2C: 

22.7! 
20,1: 

22,3  : 
19«9  : 

23.6 
21.7 

Belgium  (Hasselt )  : 

Aug.  26: 

72.4: 

69.3  :    73,5  r     »  : 

•                       0  • 

Canada  (Montreal)  : 
1st  grade  creamery  : 
Ontario  white  : 

Aug.  21: 

59.l! 

59-1  :* 

59*6  :*      -  [ 
-    sAugc  .21: 

30.5: 

30.5  i 

28,3 

Sources:  Intelligence  Bulletin,  The  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee 
Reports;  and  The  Dairy  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U«S 
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ARGENTINE  EXPORTS  OF  BUTTER  AND 
CASEIN  UP  IN  FIRST  HALF  OF  195 ^ 

Exports  of  buttor  and  casein  from  Argentina  for  the  first  6  months 
of  195^  aro  substantially  above  shipments  for  the  1953  January  to  June 
period.    By  June  30  exports  of  butter  from  the  Argentine  totaled  2k  .6 
million  pounds  as  compared  to  1^ .2  million  pounds  a  year  ago.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  increase  was  due  to  the  sale  of  B,k  nillionr: 
pounds  to  Soviet  Russia.    However,  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
up  27  percent  and  shipments  to  Chile  vere  235,000  pounds  during 
January -June  1953  compared  to  2.7  million  pounds  for  the  first  half  of 
this  year. 

Trade  in  casein  is  running  one-third  above  last  year's  first 
6-month  period,  due  mainly  to  increased  takings  by  the  United  States, 
Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom.    The  United  States  has  imported  27.6 
million  pounds  of  Argentine  casein  between  January  and  June  compared 
to  2k  million  pounds  last  year.    Sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  have 
risen  69  percent  to  5.8  million  pounds  during  the  first  half  of  this 
year;  Italy  has  taken  during  the  period  7-3  million  pounds  compared  to 
only  ^70,000  a  year  ago. 

COLOMBIA  IMPORTING  LARGE 
QUANTITIES  OF  U.S.  EGGS 

Following  the  substantial  reduction  in  the  import  duty  on  eggs 
in  the  shell  on  July  22,  195^  and  the  simultaneous  reversal  of  a 
previous  decision  to  refuse  import  permits  for  fresh  eggs,  the 
Colombian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  been  deluged  with  requests 
for  import  permits  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  August  l6,  195*0  • 
Ministry  records  show  that  requests  have  been  granted  for  the  importa- 
tion of  approximately  1,^00,000  dozens  of  fresh  eggs  into  Colombia 
since  that  date  with  a  total  estimated  value  of  almost  US  $700,000. 

The  bulk  of  the  imports  of  fresh  eggs,  about  four-fifths  of  the 
total,  are  being  made  by  the  Consumers  Cooperative  of  Bogota.  Within 
a  week  after  the  reduction  in  duty  had  been  effected  the  Cooperative 
had  placed  on  sale  in  its  69  retail  stores  in  Bogota  the  first  ship- 
ment of  120,000  eggs  priced  at  86  cents  per  dozen  a  reduction  of  58 
cents  per  dozen  from  the  prices  most  commonly  quoted  at  that  time  by 
retail  food  stores  and  vendors.    Eggs  in  Colombia  before  the  import  ban 
was  removed  were  selling  for  around  $1.1*1*  per  dozen  and  had  not  sold 
at  retail  for  less  than  96  cents  during  the  past  year.    Since  that 
time  the  Cooperative  has  gradually  stepped  up  its  weekly  purchases 
and  its  manager  has  recently  announced  that  from  now  on  one  and  one 
half  million  eggs  per  week  will  be  imported  and  sold  in  Bogota  by 
that  organization. 
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The  Cooperative's  first  purchase  consisted  exclusively  of  pullet 
eggs  hut  subsequent  purchases  have  heen  chiefly  Grade  A  Mediums.  The 
manager  states  that  nearly  all  of  the  eggs  have  arrived  in  Bogota  in 
good  condition  with  a  very  small  percentage  of  "broken  eggs.    Under  the 
present  law  satisfied  customers  should  guarantee  a  good  market  of 
United  States  eggs  in  Colombia.    Early  shipments  were  routed  hy  air 
all  the  way  from  New  York  hut  subsequent  purchases  are  being  shipped 
by  water  from  New  York  to  Colombian  ports  under  refrigeration ,  given 
expeditious  handling  and  customs  clearance  by  special  arrangement,  and 
transported  Via  cargo  plane  the  same  day  to  Bogota.    By  being  able  to 
make  such  arrangements  for  expeditious  handling  the  Cooperative  has 
a  big  advantage  over  private  importers  who  have  little  assurance  that 
their  own  shipments  will  not  sit  on  the  dock  for  several  days  awaiting 
customs  clearance. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  upon  granting  requests  for  import 
permits  for  eggs  informs  each  importer  that  the  requirements  for  such 
imports  are  as  follows:    l)  that  each  shipment  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  official  sanitary  certificate  which  has  been  visaed  by  a 
Colombian  Consul  certifying  that  the  source  from  which  the  eggs  were 
obtained  has  been  free  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  year  from  any 
infectious  poultry  disease  which  may  be  transmitted  by  eggs;  2)  that 
the  eggs  whose  importation  is  being  authorized  are  destined  solely  for 
consumption;  and  3)  that  the  veterinary  inspector  at  the  port  of  entry 
must  be  notified  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  shipment,  giving  the 
name  of  the  carrier  and  the  name  of  the  importer. 

EGYPT  POULTRY  RESPIRATORY 
DISEASE  OUTBREAK 

During  August  a  serious  outbreak  of  a  respiratory  disease  occurred 
among  chickens  retained  on  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  farms.  Some 
chickens  from  the  United  States  were  also  affected. 

This  condition  may  make  it  necessary  to  delay  further  shipments  of 
United  States  chicks  to  Egypt  accompanied  by  a  possible  reduction  in 
number.    In  1953  the  United  States  shipped  over  65,000  chicks  to  Egypt. 

195^  BRAZIL  NUT  FORECAST  INCREASED  l/ 

The  estimated  195U  Brazil  nut  production  in  Brazil  has  been  revised 
upward  and  is  currently  placed  at  about  31*000  short  tons,  unshelled, 
compared  with  the  June  estimate  of  28,500  tons.    The  present  estimate  is 
6  percent  less  than  the  large  1953  crop  of  33,000  tons,  but  substantially 
greater  than  the  5 -year  average  (19U8-52)  production  of  25,300  tons. 

17    A  more  extensive  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agri- 
culture Circular  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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Brazil  Nute  Unehelled:    Estimated  commercial  production 
in  Brazil,  forecast  195**  vith  comparisons 
(Sounded  to  nearest  ICO  short  tons) 


Year 

Short  Tons 

Average :  : 

194 3-52 

25,300 

Annual : 

19^8 

:  18,900 

I9U9 

:               35 /-OO 

1950 

:  23,200 

1951 

:  33,000 

1952 

;  .  18,700 

1953 

:  33,000 

1954  1/ 

:  31,000 

1/  Preliminary. 


Brazil  Nuts:    Imports  into  United  States  "by  country 
of  origin,  Average  19^8-52,  Azjiual  1950-53 
Yuar  beginning  SeptoiiLer  1 


Country  : 

Average 

1948-52  ; 

1950 

1951  : 

1952  s 

1953  1/ 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

Short 

tons 

tons 

tono 

tons 

tons 

Shelled: 

Brazil 

;  3,130 

2,470 

3,069 

2,926 

2,176 

Other 

:  57 

32 

73 

161 

101 

Total 

3,187 

2,502 

3,1*7 

3,087 

2,277 

Unshelled: 
 ".)  ■  " 

Brazil 

:  9,799 

^,579 

11,870 

9,208 

6,1*30 

Other 

:  6 

0 

16 

50 

Total 

:       9  CO^ 

^,593 

11,870 

9,224 

6,48o 

l/  Ten  months,  September  through  June. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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High  prices  paid  to  the  native  nut  collectors  appear  to  have  spurred 
them  to  bring  in  as  many  nuts  from  the  jungle  as  possible  so  that  a  fairly 
large  harvest  has  resulted  despite  reportedly  poor  crops  in  certain  areas. 

United  States  imports  of  shelled  and  unshelled  Brazil  nuts  in  the  10 
months  September  1953  through  June  1954  totaled  2,277  and  6,U80  short  tons 
respectively.    In  the  corresponding  10  months  of  1952-53  imports  totaled 
2,252  and  5,758  tons  respectively. 


1953  WORLD  BANANA  TRADE 
EXCEEDS  PREWAR  LEVEL  l/ 

World  exports  of  bananas  in  1953  increased  for  the  fourth  year  in 
succession,  and  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II  surpassed  the 
prewar  (1935-39)  average.    Exports  in  1953  are  estimated  at  112,7  million 
bunches,  a  2  percent  increase  over  the  110.6  million  bunches  exported  in 
1952,  and  1  percent  above  the  average  prewar  exports  of  111. 5  million 
bunches . 

Over-all  import  totals,  of  course,  parallel  those  of  exports.  However, 
while  there  was  practically  no  change  in  the  volume  of  North  American 
imports  which  amounted  to  6k.  1  and  6h.  2  million  bunches  in  1952  and  1953 
respectively,  European  imports  in  1953  of  39.3  million  bunches  were  15 
percent  greater  than  the  3U.I  million  bunches  imported  in  1952. 


U.  S.  COTTON  EXPORTS  UP  23 
PERCENT  IN  1953-5^  2/ 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  July 
31,  195^,  totaled  3,914,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  (3,761,000  running 
bales),  representing  a  23-percent  increase  over  the  total  of  3,l8l,000 
bales  exported  in  1952-53-    July  exports  totaled  237,000  bales  compared 
with  121,000  in  July  a  year  ago  and  the  highest  for  the  month  of  July 
since  1950. 

The  larger  exports  in  July  I95I+  may  be  attributed  to  the  favorable 
price  ratio  with  foreign-grown  cotton  in  recent  months,  the  end- season 
clearance  of  shipments  under  the  Foreign  Aid  Program  and  the  ending  early 
in  July  of  a  strike  at  Galveston,  Texas,  by  dock  and  warehouse  employees. 
A  more  complete  report  on  United  States  cotton  export  trade  will  be  released 
as  a  circular  by  this  office  within  the  next  few  days. --By  Charles  H.  Barber. 

17    A  more  detailed  statement  will  soon  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture 
Circular  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

2/    A  more  complete  report  of  United  States  cotton  export  trade  will  be  pub- 
lished soon  as  a  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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UNITED  STATES 


Exports  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination,  averages 
1935-39  and  191+5-1+9;  annual  1950-1953; 


(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross )  


Country 
of 

destination 


Averages 


;i935-39 


19i+5-1+9 


Year  begigg ing  August  1 
1951 


1950 


1952 


1,000 
bales 


1,000 
bales 


1,000 
bales 


1,000 
bales 


1,000 
bales 


Austria  . 

Belgium-Luxembourg , 
Czechoslovakia. 

Denmark  i 

Finland  

France  

Germany  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Poland  and  Danzig. 

Portugal  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom. . . . ,   :  1,31*6 

Yugoslavia  :  17 

Other  Europe  :  31_ 


0 

169 
65 
33 
35 
662 

511 
1+1+2 
107 
17 
180 
36 
108 

115 
11 


Total  Europe  :  3>885 


1/  36 
131 
57 
lU 
21 
575 
3I+0 
U89 
131 
7 

69 

2/ 

69 
12 
26 
1+88 
hi 

lL  21 


55 
80 

6 
31 

3 

1+1+7 
kSl 
5I+6 
158 
20 
1 
2 
66 

33 
22 

307 
78 
11 


32 
317 

o 

3^ 

33 
309 
1+1+7 
560 
197 

15 
0 

21 
203 
100 

99 
662 
122 
6 


"275^5 


3A57 


*7 
73 
0 

3k 
1+ 

507 
2hl 

272 

79 
11 
6 
1 
77 
36 
28 

359 
86 
6 

1,861 


Canada  :  301 

Chile  :  9 

Colombia  :  20 

Cuba  :  H 

India  :  52 

China  :  117 

French  Indochina  :  22 

Indonesia  :  2/ 

Japan  '  l,ll+2 

Korea,  Republic  of  :  k/ 

Taiwan  (Formosa)  :  \/ 

Australia  :  9 

Other  countries  :  21 

Total  :  5,539 


5/ 


275 
20 
2k 
16 
86 
1+01 
6 
5 

585 
1+8 
1 
7 
1+6 


U31 
1+8 

55 
2k 

219 
5^ 
16 
16 

883 
36 
37 
0 

6/  111+ 


4,280 


296 
35 
53 
20 

778 
0 
2k 
Ik 
1,095 
55 
53 
50 

lL  81 


5;7H 


281+ 
1 
35 
12 

^5 
0 
18 
17 
691 
1+1 

107 
11 

u  58 

37I3T 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1/    Four-year  average.    2/    Less  than  500  bales.    ^/    Includes  Greece  21.    k/  If 
any,  included  in  "Other  countries."    5/    Three-year  average.    6/    Other  Asia  (67) 
and  Africa  (23).    7/    Mostly  countries  in  Asia  (35)  and  Africa  (25).    8/  Israel 
ll+,  Republic  of  Philippines  16. 
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BURMA1  S  195^-55  COTTON 
CROP  BELOW  LAST  YEAR'S 

Preliminary  indications  are  that  Burma fs  195^-55  cotton  crop  will  be 
around  80,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross),  somewhat  below  the  1953-5^  crop 
of  96,000  bales.    The  area  planted  in  195^-55,  estimated  at  about  ^50,000 
acres  (about  ^00,000  for  harvest),  is  about  the  same  as  that  for  1953-5^. 
Deficiency  of  rainfall,  a  perennial  problem  in  Burma,  was  greater  than 
usual  in  195^ •    It  is  reported  that  rains  in  August  \/ere  generally  adequate, 
however,  and  this  will  compensate  to  some  extent  for  early  shortages  of 
moisture. 

Consumption  of  cotton  in  1953-5^  was  reported  at  13,000  bales,  imports  ' 
at  1,000,  and  exports  at  90,000. 

GREECE  EXPECTS  RECORD 

COTTON  CROP  THIS  YEAR   

Preliminary  estimates  of  cotton  production  in  Greece  place. the  195^-55 
crop  at  about  160,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  each).    This  level  of  production 
would  mean  an  increase  of  some  15  percent  over  the  1953-5^  crop.  .Cotton 
picking  began  in  the  dry-land  areas  about  the  middle  of  August, . and. the.  . 
harvest  is  now  well  under  way  throughout  the  country.  .  ,  .  .  

The  Hellenic  Cotton  Board  reports  an  acreage  of  268,000,  an  increase  of  r 
20  percent  over  the- previous  year's  figure  of  220,000  acres.,  Expansion  in 
the  195^r55  acreage  occurred  mainly  in  Macedonia.    The  area  planted  in  Central 
Greece,  the  traditional  cotton  region,  changed  little  from  the  previous  year. 
Increased  acreage  was  distributed  in  both  irrigated  and  dry  areas,  the  increases 
amounting  to  16  and  25  percent  respectively. 

Cotton  consumption  during  the  12 -month  period  ending  July  31,  195^, 
reached  a  record  115,000  bales.    One  of  the  factors  contributing  to  this  high 
level  of  consumption  is  reportedly  the  free  import  of  fine  cotton  goods  per- 
mitted during  the  year*    Local  millers,  unable  to  compete,  with  foreign  quality 
goods,  turned  to  the  production  of  coarser  textiles  which  require  more  cotton 
per  unit  of  cloth.    This  high  rate  of  consumption,  plus  net  exports  of  about 
29,000  bales,  reduced  year-end  stocks  (July  31,  195*0  to  15,0.00  bales  from  the  . 
22,000  reported  a  year  ago.  .    ,  . 


SWEDEN  INCREASES  .      i;  '     

COTTON  CONSUMPTION  \  .       ....        .  . 

Cotton  mill  consumption  in  Sweden  during  the  crop  year,  August -July 
1953-5^,  as  reported  by  the  Swedish  Textile  Council,  amounted  to  13k,0(X) 
bales  (500  pounds  gross)  or  12  percent  above  the  previous  year,  according 
to  Georg  Frostenson,  American  Embassy,  Stockholm.    Imports  during  the  year 
were  somewhat  lower  than  consumption,  thereby  reducing  stocks  of  raw  cotton 
from  109,000  to  102,000  bales.    Stocks  of  United  States  cotton  remained 
practically  unchanged  at  6l,000  bales. 
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Cotton  imports  during  the  August-July  1953 -5^  year  amounted  to  128,000 
bales,  as  compared  vith  127,000  for  the  previous  year.    Imports  from  the 
United  States  vere  about  10  percent  higher  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
also  a  little  larger  than  consumption  (Hi, 000  bales)  of  United  States  cotton. 
Major  sources  of  the  1953-5^  imports,  vith  1952-53  figures  in  parentheses 
vere:    United  States  kk ,000  bales  (^0,000);  Brazil  23,000  (900);  Pakistan 
12,000  (19,000);  Paraguay  10,000  (6,000);  Mexico  9,000  (13,000);  Belgian 
Congo  9,000  (7,000);  and  Egypt  8,000  (19,000).    Nev  supplying  countries  in 
the  year  Just  ended  vere  the  Soviet  Union  (1,000  bales),  Portuguese  Africa, 
and  Nigeria,  vhereas  no  imports  from  Turkey  vere  recorded. 

Increased  imports  are  expected  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  coming  year 
as  a  result  of  a  195^  trade  agreement  betveen  the  tvo  countries,  signed 
September  3,  vhich  involves  about  5,000  bales  of  Eussian  cotton.  Import 
licenses  have  also  been  issued  for  an  additional  6,200  bales  via  Finland. 

Prices  of  cotton  of  roughly  comparable  grades  and  staples  in  Stockholm 
in  the  second  veek  of  September  1951*  ^ere  as  follovs  (in  U.S.  cents  per 
pound):    Nev  Orleans  -  Texas  39. 1*»;  Pakistan  kl.Jl}  Belgian  Congo  140.19; 
and  Paraguay  Ho.ll. 

Sveden's  cotton  consumption  during  the  195^-55  year  is  not  expected  to 
exceed  the  1953 -51*  level.    A  moderate  increase  in  output  and  imports  of  cotton 
yarns  and  textiles  during  the  first  half  of  195^  resulted  in  some  accumulation 
in  retail  stocks.    Efforts  to  liquidate  these  stocks  may  include  emphasis  on 
sales  techniques  in  retail  stores,  possible  price  cuts,  or  longer  shopping 
hours.    The  share  of  textile  products  in  the  expenditures  of  the  consumers 
decreased  from  about  15  percent  in  the  calendar  year  1952  to  about  13 .5  percent 
in  1953. 

CANADA  REDUCES 
GRAIN  ESTIMATES 

Estimates  of  Canada's  1951*  grain  production  have  been  reduced  sharply, 
according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics'  September  forecast  of 
production.    An  unprecedented  combination  of  losses  from  rust,  excessive 
moisture,  savflies,  vind  and  hail  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  has  cut  the 
current  outlook  for  both  yield  and  quality,  from  the  August  forecast. 
While  reductions  are  noted  for  most  of  the  grains,  the  sharpest  drop  is 
reported  for  vheat.    Despite  all  the  unfavorable  factors  noted  above, 
prospective  yields  per  acre  exceed  the  long-time  average, except  for 
spring  vheat. 

The  official  report  released  September  15  states  that  very  little 
harvesting  had  been  accomplished  by  September  1  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
except  in  southern  areas.    Frequent  rains  during  the  past  6  veeks  had 
seriously  delayed  ripening  of  grains  and  hampered  harvest  operations, 
even  in  areas  vhere  crops  matured  at  an  earlier  date.    Since  harvesting 
vas  not  yet  general  in  many  central  and  northern  districts,  an  extended 
period  of  dry,  frost-free  veather  vill  be  required  to  ensure  realization 
of  current  estimates.    Until  completion  of  harvesting,  it  vill  not  be 
possible  to  determine  the  exact  extent  of  damage  from  vhat  is 
now  considered  perhaps  the  vorst  rust  epidemic  in  Canada's  history. 
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Wheat  production  is  now  estimated  at  378  million  bushels,  compared 
with  61k  million  in  1953  and  the  August  forecast  of  513  million.  The 
reduction  of  135  million  bushels  from  the  previous  estimate  is  largely    '  < 
attributed  to  the  rust  damage, which  was  especially  serious  in  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitoba.    Present  yield  prospects  of  15  bushels  per  acre  for  spring 
wheat  contrast  with  23.7  bushels  last  year  and  the  long-time  average 
yields  of  16  bushels  per  acre. 

While  reductions  from  the  earlier  forecast  are  noted  for  each 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces,  the  bulk  of  the  reduction  was  in  Saskatchewan, 
where  the  present  estimate  of  210  million  bushels  is  115  million  below 
the  first  forecast.    Alberta's  estimate  of  113  million  is  9  million 
less  than  the  August  forecast  and  Manitoba,  at  28  million  bushels  is 
down  12  million.    Wheat  acreage  in  Canada  was  2^.3  million  acres, 
compared  with  25*5  million  in  1953. 

Production  of  oats  for  grain  is  estimated  at  365  million  bushels.  This 
is  16  million  bushels  below  the  first  estimate  and  brings  the  total  to 
the  lowest  figure  since  19U9.    Smaller  yields  offset  a  small  increase  in 
acreage.    Yields  are  now  estimated  at  36  bushels  per  acre  and  acreage  at 
10.2  million  acres.    Much  of  the  oats  in  western  areas  was  still  green  at 
the  time  of  the  latest  report,  and  warm, dry  weather  was  needed.    The  barley 
crop  is  estimated  at  212  million  bushels,  compared  with  the  1953  crop  of 
262  million  and  the  earlier  forecast  of  222  million.    Barley  acreage  is  a 
million  acres  below  the  1953  area  and  yields  9  percent  lower  than  in  1953. 

Rye  production  of  15  million  bushels  is  about  half  the  1953  harvest. 
Sharp  decreases  in  the  area  seeded  to  both  fall  and  spring  rye,  combined 
with  lower  yields  in  all  Provinces  account  for  the  decline.  Mixed 
grains,  grown  chiefly  in  eastern  Canada,  show  a  very  small  increase  over 
last  year's  good  crop.    Yields  are  slightly  below  those  of  a  year  ago 
but  acreage  is  larger.    Corn  for  grain  is  estimated  at  19.8  million 
bushels,  about  a  million  bushels  below  the  1953  harvest  but  still  well 
above  average.    Yields  are  expected  to  be  about  10  bushels  per  acre 
smaller  than  in  1953. 


CHINESE  SOYBEANS  THROUGH  SUEZ 
CANAL  BELOW  I953  LEVEL 

The  northbound  movement  of  soybeans  through  the  Suez  Canal  in  January- 
June  195^,  nearly  all  of  which  are  of  Chinese  origin,  totaled  290,000  short 
tons  (9,670,000  bushels)  or  a  decrease  of  6  percent  from  the  310,000  tons 
(10,330,000  bushels)  which  passed  through  the'  Canal  in  the  first  half  of 
1953,  according  to  information  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

The  passage  of  soybeans  through  the  Canal  in  the  first  6  months  probably 
represents  the  bulk  of  the  195^  northbound  movement,  as  January- June  ship- 
ments in  1951,  1952  and  1953  constituted  68,  90,  and  88  percent,  respectively, 
of  the  total  12 -month  transit  in  those  years. 
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SUEZ  CANAL:    Northbound  movement  of  vegetable  oilseeds, 
January -June  195^  with  comparisons 


(1,000  short  tons,  gross  weight  l/) 


p^^.,.  r                 :  Aver  age: 
Commodity  :l933-37: 

1951 

January -June 

1953  2/: 

• 

:  551: 
;  1,066: 
:  218 

:  195 
:  1*2 
:  22U 

219 

795 

;  207 

:  lUU 
:  3^ 
:  289 

!  353: 
i  660 
:  229 
:  197 
:  55 
:  1*17 

310: 
:  271 
:  173 
:  814 
:  26 
:  272 

290 
:  377 
:  197 
:  95 
:  2U 
:  182 

:  2,296 

:  1,688 

:  1,911 

:  1,136 

:  1,165 

1/  Source  data  in  1,000  metric  tons.    2/  Preliminary. 


Source:    Compiled  from  Le  Canal  de  Suez  Bulletin,  Paris,  France. 

The  total  volume  of  all  oilseeds  to  pass  northward  through  the  Suez 
Canal  in  January-June  was  1,165, 000  tons,  gross  weight,  or  slightly  more 
than  in  January -June  1953.    In  regard  to  commodities  other  than  soybeans, 
shipments  of  copra,  peanuts,  and  cottonseed  were  up  substantially,  but 
flaxseed  was  down  slightly  and  "other"  oilseeds  dropped  by  one -third. 

CANADA'S  195*4  FLAXSEED,  SOYBEAN 
CROPS  UP  MORE  THAN  ONE-FIFTH 

Canada's  195U  flaxseed  and  soybean  crops  are  forecast  at  12,189,000 
and  5,33l*, 000  bushels,  respectively,  on  the  basis  of  yield  and  acreage 
indications  as  of  September  15,  according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics.   The  flaxseed  forecast  represents  an  increase  of  nearly  one- 
fourth  from  the  1953  crop  but  is  slightly  less  than  the  volume  produced 
in  1951.    The  soybean  output  indicated,  also  up  more  than  one-fifth  from 
last  year,  again  establishes  a  new  record. 

Data  regarding  the  I95I*  area  in  flaxseed--l, 206,000  acres,  and  soybeans  — 
25l*,000  acres  were  published  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  August  9,  1951*  • 

URUGUAY'S  FLAXSEED  SOWINGS  UP; 
EXPORT  OF  VEGETABLE  OILS  LOW 

Uruguay's  195l*-55  flaxseed  sowings  may  exceed  the  1953-5**  acreage  of 
103,161*  hectares  (2^k ,9l8  acres)  by  approximately  10  percent,  according  to 
Dale  E.  Farringer,  Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Montevideo. 
Larger  plantings  are  partly  due  to  the  smaller  area  sown  to  wheat  and  to 
the  increase  in  flaxseed  prices. 
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Final  production  figures  for  1952-53  for  sunflower  is  91,688  metric 
tons  (101,068  short  tons)  and  3,899  metric  tons  (i+,298)  of  peanuts.  Un- 
officially the  1953-5^  flaxseed  crop  has  been  estimated  at  90,000  tons 
(3,5^3,000  bushels),  which  is  19,000  tons  (7^8,000  bushels)  over  the  early 
official  estimate, 

Uruguay's  195i+  export  policy  for  flaxeed  and  linseed  oil  has  been 
modified  since  its  announcement  on  February  23,  195^- •    The  principal  changes, 
effected  recently,  provide  for  a  higher  exchange  rate  on  linseed  oil  (from 
a  composite  rate  of  2.10    pesos  to  one  dollar  to  a  flat  rate  of  2.35  pesos 
or  its  equivalent  in  other  currencies)  plus  a  13*50  peso  subsidy  per  100 
kilograms  (220.5  pounds)  of  oil  exported  not  to  exceed  20,000  metric  tons 
(22fS0^6  tons).    This  subsidy  will  be  paid  out  of  a  special  fund  derived 
from  automobile  imports.    A  special  ka0  million  dollar  automobile  quota 
has  been  opened  wherein  the  importer  must  acquire  exchange  at  the  rate  of 
2,^5  pesos  to  the  dollar  and  pay  the  additional  premium  of  90  centesimos 
for  each  dollar  of  exchange  purchased,,    Proceeds  from  this  premium  will 
make  up  the  linseed  oil  export  fund*     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  : 
March  29,  195^.)    Exchange  rates  for  the  Uruguayan  peso  are;  controlled, 
1.90  pesos  to  one  Uo  SQ  dollar;  commercial  free,  2.^5  pesos;  uncontrolled- 
nontrade,  3»10  pesos. 

Exports  of  flaxseed,  linseed  oil,  and  sunflower  oil  were  low  in  the 
first  six  months  of  195^ j  no  peanuts  or  peanut  oil  was  exported.    Most  of 
the  exports  of  Uruguayan  vegetable  oils  went  to  European  markets;  1,070 
(1,179  short  tons)  metric  tons  of  sunflower  meal  were  exported  to  the  United 
States. 


URUGUAY:    Exports  of  vegetable  oils  and  oilseeds,  cake  and  meal, 
annual  1952-1953,  January-June  l^h 


Commodity 

Unit 

i  1952 

;  1953 

[January- June 
:    195^  1/ 

;      Bushels  < 

\  636,657  . 

I  1,602,15^  : 

:  5^,221 

>  Short  tons  ; 

!    27,77^  : 

[      39,56^  : 

i  8,95^ 

10,155  : 

9,320  - 

:  2,^38 

Flaxseed  cake  and  meal. . .„ > 

,      u        11  , 

'    36,957  ; 

\       la, 835  ; 

:  30,684 

Sunflower  cake  and  meal . 0 • : 

it        11  ( 

3^,180  ; 

:       30,^  : 

i  17,693 

Peanut  cake  and  meal . * « . 0 , ; 

y  " 

:      1,9^9  1 

!            903  ! 

:  0 

1/  La  Exportacion  del  Uruguay,  a  trade  publication  based  on  ships'  manifests. 


Source:    Estimates  were  made  by  the  American  Embassy,  Montevideo. 

In  August,  17,000  metric  tons  (l8,739)  of  linseed  oil  were  reported 
sold,  priced  at  ikj  dollars  per  ton  (6.7  cents  per  pound),  f.o.b,,  Monte- 
video, 9,000  tons  (9,921)  of  which  may  be  shipped  to  Europe.  Approximately 
2,000  tons  (2,205)  of  linseed  oil  from  the  1953-5^  production,  in  addition 
to  15,000  tons  (590,518  bushels)  of  flaxseed,  are  still  available  for  export 
sale. 
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About  1,500  metric  tons  (1,650)  of  sunf lover  oil  has  been  declared 
exportable  surplus  with  no  buyer  interest  indicated  at  present. 


U.  S.  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
IN  JULY  1954 

United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  July  195^  totaled 
28.9  million  pounds  valued  at  $17-7  million.  This  was  2.1  million  pounds 
higher  than  in  June  and  about  18  percent  above  July  1953 ♦ 

Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  were  20.2  million  pounds  in .July,  com- 
pared to  18.9  million  in  July  1953,  a  6.7  percent  increase.  Burley, 
Virginia  fire-cured  and  dark-fired  Kentucky-Tennessee  tobacco  showed  sub- 
stantial  increases  in  July,  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1953.  An- 
other types,  with  the  exception  of  trimmings,  stems  and  scraps,  showed 
decreases. 

In  the  first  7  months  of  the  current  year,  total  exports  of  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  at  I83.O  million  pounds  were  23  percent  below  the  same 
period  last  year*    Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  at  135.8  million  pounds 
were  off  31  percent.    Lower  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first 
7  months  of  1954  (19.O  million  pounds  compared  with  67.6  million  pounds 
for  1953)  account  for  a  large  part  of  the  decrease.    Exports  of  Burley,  at 
19.8  million  pounds  were  30  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Exports 
of  dark-fired  Kentucky-Tennessee  at  13.5  million  pounds  increased  18  per- 
cent over  1953.    Exports  of  Virginia  fire-cured  and  Maryland  tobacco. . 
increased,  while  exports  of  most  other  types  declined. 

Exports  of  U.  S.  Unmanufactured  Tobacco,  July  195^, 
January- July  1954  with  Comparisons 

(Export  Weight) 


Type 


July 


195: 


:  1,000 
:  pounds 

• 

Flue-Cured. „..*......   18,95^ 

Burley......  :  2,802 

Virginia  Fire-Cured „...,..,......<>..•:  151 

Dark-Fired  Kentucky-Term. ...«••:  528 

Maryland  »••«••«   .849 

Green  River ...... . • « .  ,   37 

One  Sucker.. ........    73 

Cigar  Wrapper ... o. • »•••*•••••»..•»>•• t  31" 

Cigar  Binder...  :  145 

Cigar  Filler.  <>,..:  120 

Other  «...  :  667 


Total  :  24  64b 

Declared  value,  million  dollars......:  14.1 


1954" 


1,000 
pounds 

20,215 
3,175 

350 
3,900 
521 

19 

26 
220 
129 


408 
28,963 
17.7 


Jan , -July 


1953 


1,000 

pounds 

196,152 
15,252 
1,826 
11,492 
4,186 
1,252 
607 
2,372 

1,9^5 
304 


238,840 
152.6 


1955" 


1,000 
pounds 

135,800 

19,837 
1,990 
13,569 
4,281 
89O 
36O 
1,759 
770 
156 
3*611 


TH3702T 
116.1 


Compiled  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 
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Exports  of  tobacco  products,  valued  at  $5.3  million,  were  lower  in 
July  1954  than  in  the  same  month  last  year.    All  products,  with  the  exception 
of  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  and  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk,  showed  decreases. 

Exports  of  cigarettes,  smoking  tobacco  in  packages  and  smoking  tobacco 
in  bulk  were  lower  in  the  January-July  1954  period  than  in  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.    Exports  of  cigars  and  cheroots  and  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  were 
higher  than  in  1953 . 


Exports  of  U.  S.  Tobacco  Products,  July  I95I+,  with  Comparisons 


:  July 

:  January-July 

:  1953 

:  195^ 

:  1953 

:  1954 

Cigars  &  Cheroots 

(1,000  pieces) 
Cigarettes  (1,000  pieces) 
Chewing  Tobacco  &  Snuff 

(1,000  pieces) 
Smoking  Tobacco  in  ; 

Packages  (1,000  pounds)  : 
Smoking  Tobacco  in  Bulk  : 

(1,000  pounds)  : 
Declared  value  : 

(million  dollars)  : 

ComDiled  in  thp  TPrvrvHrm  Ao-t 

\  1  588 
:  1,320,962 

111 

1+2  : 
521  : 

5.2  ! 

!  1+06 

:  1,273,376 
122 
26 
583  : 

5.3 

3,292 
:  9,719,836 

710 

375 

2,1+86  i 

37.4  : 

5,065 
:  9,046,837 

926 

320 

2,382 

36.1+ 

the  Census. 


WORLD  BREADGRAIN  CROP— (Continued  from  Page  328) 

The  wheat  forecast  of  1,371  million  bushels  for  North  America  is  I+36 
million  bushels  less  than  the  1953  harvest  and  is  the  smallest^Itturn  in 
this  area  since  19I+3.    Production  of  all  wheat  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  962  million  bushels,  compared  with  1,169  million  bushels 
last  year  and  the  191+3-52  average  of  1,122  million.    The  smaller  outturn 
was  caused  by  the  reduced  acreage,  which  was  20  percent  less  than  in 
1953.    Yields  of  all  wheat  were  up  slightly,  with  larger  yields  of  winter 
wheat  offsetting  below-average  yields  of  spring  wheats.    Rye  production 
of  23  million  bushels  is  somewhat  larger  than  in  1953  principally  because 
of  increased  acreage. 

Canada's  wheat  crop  is  currently  forecast  at  378  million  bushels, 
compared  with  6ll+  million  in  1953  and  the  record  outturn  of  668  million  in 
1952.    Wheat  acreage  is  down  5  percent  from  the  1953  area,  but  yields  are  down 
35  percent  accounting  for  the  main  part  of  the  crop  reduction. 
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The  latest  production  forecast,  "based  on  conditions  September  1,  is 
sharply  below  the  first  official  forecast,  mainly  because  of  rust  damage, 
though  excessive  moisture,  sawflies,  wind  and  hail  in  seme  localities  are 
additional  factors  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the  reduction.  The 
official  report  emphasizes  that  optimum  conditions  would  be  required  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season  to  enable  even  the  present  low  figure  to 
materialize.    Rye  production  is  forecast  at  ih.d  million  bushels,  compared 
with  26,3  million  a  year  ago.    Sharply  reduced  acreage  was  the  principal 
factor  in  the  small  rye  harvest,  though  yields  were  also  moderately  lower. 

An    all-time  record  crop  is  reported  for  Mexico,  the  only  remaining 
wheat  grower  of  significance  in  the  area.    The  current  estimate  of  3Q.  . 
million  bushels  is  more  than  25  percent  above  the  large  1953  harvest. 
A  significant  increase  in  acreage  is  reported  together  with  slightly  ■ 
higher  yields. 

'Wheat  production  in  Rurbpe' is  estimated  to  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1953;  with  a  net  increase  for"  western  Europe  offsetting  reductions  in 
other  Europe,  especially  the  Balkan  area.    On  the  basis  of  preliminary 
reports,  the  total  for  free  Europe  is  estimated  at  1,325  million  bushels, 
compared  with  1,305  million  last  year.    Conditions  very  widely  within  the 
area,  with  good  increases  for  a  number  of  important  producing  countries, 
but  reductions  in  others.  iMbst  significant  increases  were  for  Spain  and 
France.    In  the  former  country  the  season  was  exceptionally  favorable  and 
the  wheat  crop  was  the  largest  since  Spain's  Civil  War.    The  estimate  of 
I85  million  bushels  for  1954  is  ^8  percent  above  the  very  small  1953  crop. 
Most  of  the  increase  is  attributed  to  higher  yields.    The  latest  official 
estimate  for  France  places  the  wheat  crop  at  the  all-time  record  figure  . 
of  370  million  bushels,  compared  with  330  million  in  1953 .    The  current 
estimate  is  considerably  above  earlier -seas on  estimates,  and  it  now 
appears  that  unfavorable  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
affected  quality  more  than  quantity.    Moisture  content  of  the  grain  is 
reported  high.    Yields,  as  well  as  production,  are  at  a  new  high  level. 
Production  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  slightly  above  that  of 
1953  because  of  larger  acreage. 

The  wheat  crop  in  Italy  now  appears  certain  to  be  well  below  the 
large  1953  crop.    The  latest  official  estimate  places  the  outturn  at 
about  285  million  bushels,  compared  with  332  million  last  year.  Trade 
estimates  for  the  current  crop  are  generally  below  that  official 
estimate,  and  the  next  estimate  may  be  lowered  to  reflect  damage  sustained^ 
by  the  crop  during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season.    Western  Germany  s 
wheat  harvest       officially  estimated  at  about  103  million  bushels  is 
above  average,  but  below  the  large  1953  outturn.    This  estimate,  however, 
may  be  reduced,  largely  because  of  reported  heavy  harvest  losses.  Both 
acreage  and  yields  are  below  the  high  level  of  1953-    The  outlook  for  the 
United  Kingdom  is  for  a  slightly  larger  crop  than  in  1953 ,  despite  un- 
favorable weather  conditions  during  part  of  the  growing  and  harvesting 
season.    An  increase  of  about  10  percent  in  acreage  accounts  for  the  large 
crop.    As  is  the  case  in  a  number  of  European  countries  this  season,  grain 
quality  has  deteriorated  and  much  wheat  is  expected  to  be  of  inferior  quality. 
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"Wheat  production  in  eastern  Europe  vd.ll  be  smaller  than  in  1953 
mainly  because  of  reduced  crops  in  the  Danube  Basin  countries.  Drought 
in  that  area  reduced  yields  somewhat.    Yields  throughout  most  of  eastern 
Europe  were  affected  by  unseasonable  weather,  notably  excessive  rain  and 
cold  during  late  spring  and  summer. 

Rye  production  in  Europe  is  estimated  to  be  larger  than  in  1953> 
principally  because  of  a  good  acreage  expansion  in  western  Germany  and 
a  larger  harvest  than  in  1953  in  Poland.    These  are  the  largest  rye  pro- 
ducers of  the  area. 

A  substantial  increase  is  reported  for  the  wheat  acreage  in  the 
Soviet  Union  this  season.    The  increase  over  the  high  level  of  1953 
brings  the  total  wheat  acreage  well  above  the  pre-war  level.    In  line 
with  the  new  Soviet  program  of  grain  expansion  in  eastern  regions,  the 
spring  wheat  area  reportedly  increased  about  9  million  acres,  compared 
with  1953>  mostly  in  the  formerly  uncultivated  land  of  the  semi -arid 
eastern  regions  beyond  the  Volga  and  Urals.    The  increase,  however,  may 
have  been  partially  offset  by  some  reduction  in  the  acreage  under  winter 
breadgrains  (wheat  and  rye)  resulting  from  unfavorable  weather  conditions 
at  seeding  time  and  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

Crop  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  spotty.    Good  growing 
weather  in  some  regions,  especially  in  the  east,  has  offset  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  late  spring,  which  delayed  seeding,  and  above-average 
yields  may  be  expected  though  harvesting  losses  may  be  heavy.    Over  a 
large  and  normally  highly  productive  area  of  the  south  the  crop,  and 
especially  the  spring  crop,  may  have  been  reduced  by  dryness.  Usual 
harvest  difficultues  have  been  increased  by  the  acreage  increases  and 
inclement  weather  in  eastern  areas  and  the  early  maturity  of  the  crop, 
caused  by  abnormally  high  temperatures  in  a  number  of  regions. 

Wheat  production  in  Asia  appears  to  be  above  the  large  1953  harvest. 
Increases  are  general,  with  all  major  producing  countries  exept  Turkey 
and  Iran  reporting  larger  crops.    In  Turkey,  yields  are  sharply  below  the 
high  1953  yields  and,  if  the  crop  outturn  is  as  small  as  now  estimated, 
no  surplus  of  significance  will  be  available  for  export.    Better  outturns 
in  India  and  Pakistan  bring  harvests  in  these  countries  above  average, 
after  the  small  crops  of  last  year.    Rye  is  of  no  significance  in  Asia 
except  in  Turkey,  where  rye  production  is  small  this  season. 

Wheat  production  in  Africa  is  estimated  to  be  at  a  new  record  for 
that  area.    A  record  crop  in  Egypt  together  with  record  or  near-record 
harvests  in  French  North  Africa  account  for  the  large  total.    It  is  too 
early  in  the  growing  season  to  have  much  information  on  the  outlook  for 
the  crop  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  only  important  Southern 
Hemisphere  producer  of  the  area. 

In  South  America,  too,  it  is  early  to  have  any  definite  indication 
of  the  outlook  for  the  crop  to  be  harvested  largely  in  December-January. 
In  Argentina,  the  ranking  producer  of  the  area,  the  total  acreage  of 
wheat  and  rye  was  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1953>  at  latest 
report.    Nearly  all  areas  report  the  condition  of  grain  as  equal  to  or 
better  than  last  year.    Some  areas,  however,  report  retarded  development 
of  grain,  and  some  possibility  of  heavy  grazing  of  winter  grains,  because 
of  poor  pasture  development. 
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Australian  wheat  acreage  for  the  coming  harvest  is  expected  to  be  smaller 
than  the  acreage  harvested  last  season.    Dry  conditions  over  a  good  part  of 
the  wheat  belt  have  been  causing  concern, and  yields  are  not  expected  to  be 
up  to  the  1953  level.. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign 
Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.    It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports  of  U.  S. 
agricultural  officers  abroad. 


TRADE  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Southern  Rhodesia  Corn  Surplus-  Expected,  to  Affect  Corn  and  Livestock  Trade; 
Instead  of  exporting  the  surplus,  corn  now  accumulating  in  Southern  Rhodesia, 
it  can  be  more  efficiently  utilized  to  produce  good  quality  beef  and  pork 
for  export  to  Britain,  according  to  a  recent  statement  by  J .  M.  Caldicott, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  of  the  Government  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  He 
believes  that  once  the  British  meat  market  settles  down,  there  should  be  an 
outlet  for  considerable  quantities  of  good  quality  meat  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Small  trial  shipments  of  swine  carcasses  have  been  exported  to  Britain  and 
are  reputed  to  have  received  a  high  grading. 

The  Minister  states  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  suggestion  that  they  are 
always  likely  to  produce  a  surplus  of  corn,  but  that  the  efficient  producer 
should  have  no  fear  of  unmarketable  supplies.    In  view  of  the  past  experience 
with  recurrent  cycles  of  unfavorable  weather,  there  might  even  be  temporary 
shortages.    Doubtless,  there  will  also  be  need  for  increased  supplies  resulting 
from  increasing  urban  and  industrial  developments  in  the  Federation. 

The  present  surplus  of  corn,  principally  from  European  farms,  has  developed 
as  a  result  of  three  consecutive  seasons  of  favorable  weather,  coupled  with 
the  use  of  hybrid  seed,  fertilizers,  and  improved  cultural  and  conservation 
practices.    Southern  Rhodesia  will  probably  enter  the  1955  selling  season  with 
a  carryover  of  some  1,000,000  bags  of  corn,  according  to  the  Minister's 
statement.    Formerly,  Southern  Rhodesia  imported  large  quantities  of  corn. 
Last  year  ^,936  bags  of  hybrid  corn  were  exported  to  Britain. 

Sweden's  Food  and  Feed  Trade  with  the  Soviet  Bloc;    Sweden's  dependence  on 
the  Soviet  bloc  as  a  source  of  supply  of  food  and  feed  has  declined  markedly 
since  1952.    In  that  year  9  percent  of  Sweden's  food  and  feed  imports  came 
from  the  Soviet  bloc,  in  1953  only  3  percent.    On  the  other  hand,  these 
countries  have  recently  become  of  increasing  importance  as  markets  for 
Sweden's  food  exports.    While  accounting  for  some  12  to  15  percent  of  food 
products  exported  from  Sweden  in  1951-53,  they  took  2k  percent  of  these 
products  during  the  first  5  months  of  195^ •    Butter  and  herring  were  the 
two  most  important  food  export  items  in  1953-    This  year  wheat  exports  to 
Hungary  and  Poland    have  exceeded  80,000  tons.    Butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  barley 
are  also  among  the  food  and  feed  products  exported  in  1951*  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
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Favorable  Balance  of  Trade  Increasing  in  Dominican  Republic,:    The  favorable 
balance  of  trade  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  increasing  at  a  remarkable 
rate,  rising  from  $8.7  million  in  the  first  six  months  of  1953  to  $31.8 
million  in  the  same  period  of  195^*    The  value  of  imports  declined  slightly, 
but  most  of  the  increase  in  the  trade  balance  is  accounted  for  by  sharply 
expanded  export  values,  largely  of  coffee  and  cacao.    Data  on  exports  for  t 
the  k  principal  products  follow: 

First  six  months  of  1953  and  195^ 

Million  dollars . 
1953  195^ 

Sugar,  unrefined   21.7  23.9 

Cacao    9.7  15.6 

Coffee   8.1+  -18.5 

Tobacco  7  .9 

Colombia's  Bilateral  Trade  Agreements :    Colombia  now  has  the  following 
bilateral  trade  agreements  in  effect,  several  of  them  have  been  negotiated 
in  1953: 

West  Germany  (compensation  type)  US  $1+5,000,000 

Denmark                    "                "  2,000,000 

Spain                       "                "  3,000,000 

Finland                    "                "  k, 000, 000 

Italy                       "                "  9,000,000  . 

Uruguay                   "               "  3,650,000 

Ecuador  (No  amount  specified) 

France  5,000,000 

United  Kingdom  10,000,000 

Austria  1,000,000 

Sweden  6,000,000 
Belgium-Luxemburg  Eo. Union  (provides 

for  purchase  of  30,000  tons  of 

bananas  in  addition  to  $7,000,000 

of  coffee)  7,000,000 

Revision  of  the  trade  agreements  with  Ecuador,  West  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  a  new  agreement  with  Argentina,  are  now  under  study. 

Colombia's  imports  from  those  countries  with  which  compensation  agree- 
ments have  been  concluded  are  substantially  larger  than  exports  to 
those  countries.    In  1953,  import  licenses  issued  under  compensation 
agreements  totalled  51 • 5  million  dollars,  whereas  export  licenses  issued 
under  the  agreements  totalled  3k. 2  million. 

Mexican  Trade  Deficit  Increases  in  195*+:    Mexico's  foreign  trade  deficit 
for  the  first  7  months  of  the  year  was  1,5^0.1  million  pesos  in  comparison 
with  856.9  million  pesos  in  the  same  period  of  1953  (current  rate  of  exchange 
12.50  pesos  to  one  U.S.  dollar).    This  imbalance  is  due  exclusively  to  a 
sharp  increase  in  imports  rather  than  to  a  decline  in  the  value  of  exports. 
Abnormally  high  purchases  of  imported  goods  was  stimulated  by  rumors  of 
tariff  increases  and  more  rigorous  import  controls.    Devaluation  of  the 
peso  in  April  of  195*+  from  8.65  to  12.50  pesos  to  the  U.S.  dollar  necessitated 
the  payment  of  1+5  percent  more  in  terms  of  pesos  for  imported  goods. 
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It  is  expected  that  total  imports  may  decline  600  to  900  million  pesos  during 
I95U,  despite  the  very  large  import  levels  during  the  first  7  months  of  the  year. 
This  will  be  due  principally  to  favorable  climatic  conditions  that  promise 
excellent  crops  in  corn,  beans,  and  wheat.    Imports  of  these  three  items  alone 
reached  a  value  of  50^  million  pesos  in  1953,  hut  the  195^  value  of  imports 
of  these  items  is  expected  to  decline  to  about  one-third  of  this  amount. 
Higher  peso  costs  of  imports,  stricter  import  control  over  luxury  articles 
and  goods  produced  within  the  country,  and  increased  tariffs  are  also  expected 
to  have  a  depressing  effect  on  imports,  although  the  major  decline  in  imports 
from  these  policy  moves  will  not  be  realized  until  1955* 

Uruguay "U.S.  Trade  Declines:    Most  of  Uruguay's  favorable  balance  of  trade  of 
$76.7  million  at  the  end  of  1953  was  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom.    Uruguay  had  unfavorable  balances  during  1951  and  1952 
and  the  Government  attempted  to  obtain  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  in  1953 
through  continuing  to  decrease  imports  and  seeking  all  ways  of  encouraging 
a  greater  flow  of  exports. 

Imports  from  the  United  Stats-s  had  amounted  to  28.8  percent  of  Uruguay* s 
total  imports  during  1951,  fell  to  25.8  percent  in  1952  and  in  1953  amounted 
to  only  18  percent.    A  natural  parallel  to  this  decline  is  seen,  however, 
in  the  United  States  position  as  a  purchaser  of  Uruguayan  exports  which 
sank  from  1+3.3  percent  of  total  exports  in  1951,  to  2k  percent  in  1952  and 
to  lU.8  percent  in  1953* 

Total  United  States  exports  to  Uruguay  for  the  3  years  showed  a  rapid  decline 
of  from  $83.3  million  in  1951  to  $U2.2  million  in  1952  and  only  $2^.5  f-^°* 
in  1953.    Agricultural  exports  in  1951  vere  $3.7  million,  declined  to 
million  in  1952,  but  then  rose  to  $2.0  million  in  1953- 
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